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The ‘Wale Lit.’ 


Ws, of the class of 1852, are almost through our College labors, and 
we, of the Board of Editors, are still more nearly through our official 
duties. Our successors have been chosen and are eager to receive the 
‘chair, the ‘ table, the ‘ coffin” and the ‘ quill;’ our valedictory has been 
penned ; our subscribers have been dunned ; and we hope soon to say that 
our printer has been paid. 

We knew but little of our duties when we entered upon them, were 
informed still less about them by the class before us, and have had to 
work our way against such drawbacks as only those who are initiated 
know. We have gained some knowledge, some pleasure, and perhaps a 
little honor. We have lost some time, some trouble, and probably not a 
little money. Yet, on the whole, we are glad that we were allowed to 
assume the duties, and in resigning them, we hope that all successive 
quintumvirates may be as harmonious and as pleasant as ours has 
uniformly been. 

We remember very well our first official call upon the printer. We 
made some inquiries about the expense of issuing the Magazine. He 
answered us briefly,—and then added, significantly, “1 suppose, of course, 
you all expect to put your hands pretty deeply into your pockets at the 
end of the year. All the Editors, save one single board, have done so 
for several years past.” We were taken a little back at such a forbidding 
announcement and determined that with us there should be no such 
necessity. 

We cannot yet tell precisely how we shall come out, but for the benefit 


of successive classes we wish to say a word on the pecuniary condition of 
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the Magazine. There is no good reason why the ‘ Yale Lit. should not 
pay for itself. The students are numerous enough, are able enough, are 
ready enough to have the Magazine sustained ; and even if one half the 
undergraduates cared nothing’ at all for its issue, the other half, we do 
believe, would still keep up its publication. Moreover, enough actually 
subscribe each year to support the Magazine. The trouble is, that with a 
want of principle, which in some persons is carelessness, and in some is 
nothing less than meanness, subscribers do not pay their legal debts. 
We therefore think that the suggestion thrown out in our last number is 
a good one on which to act. Require payment in advance, and if enough 
will not pay to support the concern, why then give up its publication, 
tell the world that our College enterprize and liberality is gone, and that 
the zeal of our predecessors is no longer exhibited here. Let the Magazine, 
venerable as it is among all similar cotemporary Magazines, useful as it is 
as a means of improvement, pleasant as it is as a monthly issue during 
the College terms, and valuable as it is as a memento of College days, 
no longer be a drag, but let its death warrant be speedily pronounced. 

But this ought not to be. The College wants the Magazine, and it 
would so decide if the question were put to vote. Seniors will tell you 
so as soon as they have paid their two dollars, or have got their diplomas 
without having paid; Juniors,—eager to see what ‘our class’ can do,— 
will add their testimony in its favor; Sophomores,—full of College dig- 
nity and pride,—will demand its continuance ; and Freshmen,—wonder- 
ing who will be their Editors, and hoping each one to attain to the hon- 
or,—will be enthusiastic advocates of the Magazine. What we want is, 
to have this cheating of the Editors, merely because they are too polite 
to go round with a Constable from room to room demanding payment, 
considered as unworthy of any respectable students. 

But there is another thing we want in the Magazine, and that is to 
have more frequent and more general contributions from the members of 
all the classes. It is foolish to expect that College writers will equal Addi- 
son or Tennyson, or that a College Magazine will compete with the British 
Quarterlies or our own New Englander ; but it is, notwithstanding, true 
that there are a great variety of topics connected with College life, 
and particularly with life at Yale, which ought to be fully discussed in 
these pages and which would make them more interesting to the students 
than even reviews of higher intrinsic value. It is so clear to us that this 
is so, and moreover we have so often alluded to the matter in one way 
and another, that it seems almost needless to speak of it again. Yet our 
experience convinces us that the students generally forget the fact. We 
ask for contributions, and a score of dry essays on morals and philosophy 
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are received through the Post Office, some of them in fact so tedious and 
of so little point that it would be an imposition on the printer to ask him 
toset them up. A few of our friends (and our thanks be to them) have 
furnished us with local articles which have been more read, more liked 
and more talked of than dozens of abstract dissertations, but we do not 
remember to have received through the regular channel, our Post Office 
box, a single local article, during the whole year of our editorial life. 

This cannot be for want of local topics. A man who thinks a minute 
will see there is no lack of subjects of that nature. There are criticisms 
on the style of speaking, writing, debating, and studying; there are sug- 
gestions of common interest in respect to the conduct of the Literary 
Societies; there are arguments both pro and con on every topic of Col- 
lege talk—on Test debates, on Kossuth meetings, on Autograph books, 
on Class Societies; there are histories of the libraries, the professional 
schools, the College buildings, and many other things which need to be 
investigated and definitely written out; there are the College lives of 
distinguished graduates and accounts of eminent benefactors ; there are 
researches into College customs; there are entertaining stories told by 
early graduates of their student lives; there are hints on professional 
anticipations, on Ladies’ society, and on prospects of connubial bliss; there 
are incidents and lists of occupants connected with many of the College 
rooms; there are stories of our own personal adventures and vacation 
experience ; there are the lives of some real characters who have for years 
been attachés of the College,—like “Robert” and “Creed,” and “ Rev. 
Mr. Squirrel ;” and indeed there are a thousand similar topics, which, if 
pleasantly treated by different writers, would be more read, and give more 
pleasure to students, to citizens, and to graduates, than most of us 
imagine. To be sure many topics like these require investigation, but if 
that is given, both writer and reader will be most amply repaid. For 
ourselves we wish we had known this at the outset of our editorial labors, 
and we therefore cannot forbear to urge it now upon the attention of our 
readers and contributors, assuring our fellow students that the Magazine 
can be exactly what they choose to make it, either dry or entertaining. 
For your own sakes, then, do send the Editors something beside mere 
articles on “ Power” and “ Virtue.” 

We would by no means prevent the publication of articles which have 
been read in societies or division rooms. Only let it be provided that the 
subject is one of general interest, and that it is treated in an attractive 
way ; and such an article is not only worth hearing once, but is worth 
reading twice, and no one can rightly complain at the disposition which 
is thus made of it. 
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We do not make these remarks upon ‘the Lit. in a complaining or 
disparaging tone. We have seen during the past year, many College 
Magazines from various portions of the land, and if any of our readers 
wish to judge as to the relative standing of ‘the Lit.’ we invitethem to 
call at ‘our office’ and look at the pile of exchanges. We do, however, 
wish to see our favorite ‘Mag.’ still better than it is. 

If any of our readers come across ‘the Etonian,’ an English College 
Magazine, now discontinued, we beg they will examine it, for we know 
they will like it; not because it is perfect, but because it shows a youth- 
ful flow of spirits and a humorous, graceful way of writing, which if 
somewhat practiced here at Yale would be a relief and even a benefit to 
the more vigorous, and more valuable styles of composition which are 
here so exclusively cultivated. 

We sincerely hope that the Memorabilia Yalensia will not be given 
up. We have heard again and again of the pleasure it gives to persons 
out of College. At any rate, a record of ‘College news’ is particularly 
appropriate and important in a Magazine like this; it pleases at the time 
those who are here, and after graduation it brings to mind many interesting 
facts; it interests those students who have left New Haven, and it makes 
each volume useful as a permanent book of reference. 

But we have already dwelt too long upon these topics, and yet we have 
not said half of what we wish. We trust that the hints here given will 
be taken in good part for whatever they are worth. We are too nearly 
through College to be influenced by any other motive than the perma- 
nent good of ‘Mag.’ and we hope sincerely that for many years to come 
old Governor Yale will smile benignantly upon interested circles of 
readers and that ‘the Lit.’ will grow in favor and in excellence, being 
ever the oldest and best of College Magazines. 


College Life. 


We have elsewhere had occasion to speak of the Poetical element in 
College life, but the subject is so suggestive in its nature, and to us at 
least is so pleasant an object of thought, in the few odd minutes which 
we get for quiet meditation amid the many hours of busy care, that we 
venture upon it again, aware that it is not easily exhausted and hoping 
that some of its byanches may still further be discussed by those more 
competent to treat of them. 
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We acknowledge that at first the thought of anything Poetical in Col- 
lege life is very paradoxical. This moving so constantly according to rule, 
this presenting a formal excuse for every bodily ailment ; this tumbling out 
of bed before it is light, and sitting for an hour, sleepy, shivering, and hun- 
gry beneath a tutor’s gaze ; this being interrupted every other hour by a 
summons to a lecture or a recitation from the indefatigable college bell ; this 
toiling by “the midnight taper,”—not to get knowledge but to raise your 
standing for a college course from three and seventy-five one hundredths 
to three and seventy-six, and thus to secure the highest honors,—does 
not look very much like courting “the Muses,” nor cultivating acquain- 
tance with “the Graces.” If all inducements to Ladies’ Society were at- 
tended with as many draw-backs as there are in the case of “the Nine 
Cameene,” we are afraid that the belles of New Haven would suffer 
still more than the belles of Mount Olympus, and if all Poetry is culti- 
vated under such circumstances—save us, we say, from a Poet’s life ! 

However, this idea of the Poetical in College life is not in itself so 
strange, as it is that students should have any time to notice it. Driven 
as we are by studies, excited as we are by college societies, engaged in 
earning money as many of us always are, maintaining as we must some 
intercourse with the world outside of college walls,—and thus tied down 
to matters of fact, it is almost preposterous to think that we®hould 
cherish poetical sentiments. Still there is a poetical element in a life like 
ours, which, since distance lends enchantment to the view,—is seen and 
felt by those away from college; but which we, too, if we could only 
pause and think, might also see and feel. The beautiful scenery amid 
which we live, the studies in which we are engaged, the history of the 
college, and the numerous associations which hallow every spot, are sug- 
gestive of ample poetical thought. 

Consider for a moment, the place in which we live, and say if it is not 
one a poet well may love. Nature and Art have here combined their 
beauties. Go walk beneath that Grove of Elms and see where Justice, Piety 
and Learning, guardians of the body, soul and mind, have fixed their con- 
stant homes. There stand the State-House, Church and Hall of Science, 
apart as they should ever be, but on a level, and moreover, side by side, 
as if so placed to indicate their harmony. 

Who ever, on a summer evening, in the well-manned boat, has crossed 
this bay, listening to the rumbling of the town, and to its chime of bells 
mingling with the nearer music of the oar and wave,—or who in the still- 
ness of a moonlight night, has overlooked this city from those rampart 
rocks, as safe retreats in time of danger as the old acropolis of Athens, 
and which in peace like guardian lions watch this place,—and has not felt 
an inward glow, he knows not whence nor why, but which pervaded and 
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enlarged his inmost soul? And on a Sabbath morn how oft we call to 
mind the words of one inspired within these shades, who said, 
“That here God’s day was holier,—that the trees 

Pierced by these shining spires, and echoing ever 

‘To prayer!’ ‘to prayer!’ were but the lofty roof 

Of an unhewn cathedral, in whose choirs 

Breezes and storm winds and the many birds 

Joined in the varied anthem.” 


Is there not poetry in all of this ? 

Turn next fo studies, and seek for Poetry in them. Devote yourself to 
classic writings, and having fully grasped the meaning of those “ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn,” give way to what is there suggested 
or expressed, and how we seem to hear the blind old Homer singing of 
“the man of many arts;” how we listen to the shrewd questionings of 
Socrates; or catch from his own lips the flowing periods of Cicero ; or 
are so moved by the eloquence of Demosthenes, that we too exclaim, Let 
us go against Philip. What strange analogies and quaint resemblances 
to life we find in Chemistry ; how the loves of the Alkalis and Acids amuse 
the fancy ; while the silent agencies, like unconscious influences working 
always round us, the power of doing good which everything possesses, 
the ecohomy of nature, the bondage of the elements, the wars of mat- 
ter, and many more suggestive facts are taught by active yet inanimate 
instructors. Geology becomes a huge volume, whose pages are the strata 
of rock recorded inetfaceably by the Creator with the story of Creation, 
an enduring evidence of the Bible’s inspiration. Philosophy shows us 
that the universe is one vast record of our deeds and words, proving 
that as a falling apple attracts the earth, every human motion moves the 
earth, and if the earth, the sun, the solar system and the stellar universe ; 
while the particles of air set in motion by every word we utter, and act- 
ing endlessly on one another, become permanent and floating evidence of 
all that we have ever spoken—records which may be revealed by the 
mathematics of infinity and which an infinite mind can at any time un- 
fold. “Geometry and Faith” in a true, although poetic sense become 
united, and Astronomy, the theme of so many poems of the sweet 
singer of Israel, teaches us to hear ‘the music of the spheres,’ to catch the 
lingering echoes of the strains ‘the morning stars once sang together,’ 
points out the unimportance of this consequential planet, and ever calls 
our minds from earth to heaven. Such crowds of secondary thoughts, if 
we will let them, will often overwhelm mere technicalities of Science, just 
as the undertones in a ehord of musie overpower the key-note on which 
they are based. They come through the dryest treatises like the secret 
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sparks on telegraphic wires. They appear like golden fibres twined with 
hempen rope. 

Consider, thirdly, how poetical the history of this place. It has its 
Indian chapter, so free a field for fancy’s sport ; its colonial and its revo- 
lutionary days crowded with heroic actions ; its history as the capital of 
what is now the oldest republic, save one, upon this globe, and that his- 
tory peculiarly its own, as this seat of learning. The simplicity of its 
early records has now the force of grandeur. First came the church, 
and then the State, and then the College. How sublime the origin of 
each ; the opening of the colony, when on the Sabbath day, beneath that 
oak, all gathered as a Church and called upon Jebovah’s name ; the form- 
ing in that plain barn, of a free Governmental Compact, which entwined 
with other cords,soon made a bond of union for this Commonwealth 
Connecticut ; the founding of the College, with no empty forms, no sound- 
ing names, no gold and silver treasures, but with the offerings of that 
band of ministers who said, “I give these books to found a college.” 
The story of the Judges sheltered here, the strange appearance of that 
phantom ship, and the resistance to an invading foe, are all like faded 
pictures which only need to be restored and they will surprise us with their 
beauty ; while we shall also find that the private lives are full of incident 
of heralds here girding for the race, wrestlers for the combat, warriors. 
for the battle, and sailors for the voyage of life. 

But aside from written history, there are innumerable associations that 
attend this place. On yonder corner stood that oak, beneath whose 
branches this colony commenced its life, worthy more honor than the 
Charter Oak or the tree of Liberty in Boston; where that student’s room 
now is, this State was founded ; beneath that church, there lies the dust of 
a Mayflower pilgrim; in that mountain cave, the Judges of an English 
tyrant found a refuge from the pursuers arm ; beneath that elm, Jonathan 
Edwards wooed his bride ; there, Whitefield preached ; on yonder field, the 
British were repelled ; that house was occupied by Washington ; and in 
that grave-yard, lies the dust of Scholars eminent in every calling who 
in these walls were trained for life. Their feet have trod these paths and 
worn these stairs ; these recitation seats were occupied by them ; their hands 
have scratched these names upon the wall doors; their eyes have pored 
over these folios. Within that study, beneath that elm, upon that walk, 
many a man has chosen a course for life, put forth resolves, and nerved 
himself for future actions, and now his spirit seems to hover o’er the spot, 
and in the silent night it whispers in our ear the tale of all its trials and 
its victories, bidding us take courage, for if we persevere, a good reward 
is ours. 
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Let us, fellow students, take time to consider these things, for thus, as 
we think upon the present, related to the past and future, we shall feel a 
strange delight, we shall gather pleasant thoughts like flowers upon the 
paths of college life, we shall spy pearls beneath what seems to be mere 
piles of rubbish, and we shall perceive the glowing spark beneath its bed 
of ashes. And when all students seek for the Poetical in College life, a 
new atmosphere will surround this spot; our Atheneum and Lyceum, 
and our Academic groves shall be as attractive as those of old; not only 
shall we find “tongues in trees, sermons in stones, and books in the run- 
ning brooks,” but"these college walls shall speak; each leaf upon these 
elms shall be a leaf of poetry ; the birds shall sing the heroes who have 
been trained, and the rocks shall be indelibly engraved with the stories 
of their deeds. Ennobled by the influence, our lives will be improved ; 
our minds will be refined and brought nearer Him who embodies all sub- 
limity and beauty’; memory will be quickened, affections wiil be formed, 
and a warmer enthusiasm will be kindled in all the sons of our Alma 
Mater, for everything pertaining to the cherished name of Yale. 


D. C. 


Oda. 


AUREA OPPORTUNITAS, 
Felix ter est qui percipiat bene, 
Vitae viam per quomodo perdeat 

Non auream opportunitatem 
Evolitantem oculo manuque. 


Nonnulli amittunt, dum lacrimant diu 
Horas amissas irrevocabiles, 
Multam auream opportunitatem 
Evolitantem oculo manuque. 


Sed tempus actum non Deus exprobrat 
Mortalium cuique, Ut melius bene 
Uti aurea opportunitate 
Evolitante oculo manuque ! 


Tu fortis ergo promoveas gradum : 
Neve otiosam, Coste, mihi sinas 
Ullam auream opportunitatem 
Evolitare oculo manuque. J. 
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Oda. 


AD AMICUM. 


Ubi calores sol vehemens agros, 

In arefactos fundit et hispidos ; 
Ubi domus, aiunt, negarit 
Omnipotens Opifex peritus ; 


Intraque Cancri circuitus citos 

Et Capricorni; sub rapidisssimo,  - 
In Himalaya candilata, 
Sole, domo nivis omne tempus; 


Regina frigens imperium tenet, 
Immitem et zeternum imperium tenet, 
Hiems nivalis, cineta nimbis, 
Sole caloreque non soluta. 


Sic semper algens ac miserabilis 
Ut discat usque et noverit omnia 
Qui vivit integre ; invidendus 
Non mihi, non tibi, care amice ! 
Sed maxime vir redditus est Deo 
Felix abundet cujus amore cor, 
Salute gaudens commodoque 
Largiter alterius beatur. i. 


Insincerity in College, Its Cause and Cure. 


A few days ago, there met my eye at the corner of the street, a placard 
announcing a lecture on the subject of “ Sincerity, as an element of suc- 
cess in Scholarship.” It was a subject quite accordant with a train of 
thought into which I had before been thrown ; and it excited this anew 
within my mind. Being unable to hear the lecture, I was tempted to 
make a short one of my own; giving however, to my abstract thoughts 
more concreteness, more special reference to time and place than I suppose 
the lecturer gave to his. 

My thoughts upon this topic were aroused by observing certain 
phases and characteristics of Student-life at this institution. An element 
of insincerity, as I believe prevails here to a lamentable extent, deser- 
ving attention, and if possible, Reform. What I shall write, will be in 


pure love to my Alma Mater, and to those, her sons, whom she is pre- 
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paring for life in the “ wide, wide world.” I would 

“ Nothing extenuate, nor set down ought in malice,” 
but look at things as they are, unflinchingly, yet kindly, and with the 
good of all continually in view. 

I believe, then, and therefore say, that an element of insincerity pre- 
vails here to a lamentable extent. This is surely a grave charge. Can we 
now substantiate it? And if we do, can we trace the causes of the ex- 
istence of this element, and suggest any plan for its removal? It will 
doulgless be very far easier to do the first than the second, and both 
these than the last. 

But it does exist; and is manifested in many ways, less palpably in 
some than others, yet in all, clearly enough and by unmistakeable signs. 

What means the sly wink and innuendo which often goes around a 
knot of students when such-a-oneis inquired after? “Is he sick?” answer, 
a wink and some remark, such as, “ You know the Townsends are to be 
handed in pretty soon,” or some remark equally fraught with meaning to 
the members of the delinquent’s class. The element of insincerity in ren- 
dering excuses, so prevails, that scarcely one escapes being involved in it 
really or by suspicion. The section of the college laws wherein certain 
circumstances are made contraband, as excuses, recognizes this—and vir- 
tually says, “In days past the commonness of these (good enough in 
themselves, if honestly rendered, yet so liable to be counterfeited,) has 
made them worthless, and they are no longer current coin.” And it 
would seem that before another edition of the “ Laws,” another batch of 
excuses, “ indisposition,” and such-like general terms,—would have to be 
outlawed, and rendered “of none effect.” 

No one who mingles with students daily, can escape the knowledge 
that these are facts. They meet him at every turn. 

Again,—to a lamentable extent it is the case that students have no 
credit for doing or saying anything with a true and earnest desire for 
immediate good. The “ general understanding among men” which Dr. 
Whewell places at the foundation of the Duty of Truth, among Yalen- 
sians, seems to be narrowed down to this, “ It isunderstood that each has 
before him, a temporary, artificial object to attain, thoroughly selfish, 
made up, aman of straw to demolish, for the occasion.” Let a student, 
in the college phrase, “ rush,”—why, he is ambitious,—has been beating his 

brains, to get that lesson, for what? Because he wanted to? No! 
Because he thirsted for the knowledge or the discipline or the power of 
working for good to his fellow-men which the getting of that knowledge 
would give him? No! He is after the valedictory, or an oration, orthe 
praise of those around him. A pure motive, is the very rarest thing as- 
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signed for such a phenomenon. Or, perhaps the student rises to read 
a composition in the Division room. Has he credit for writing it, to ex- 
press his ideas and feelings upon some topic of interest and importance, 
with a view to making them understood and appreciated by those around 
him, for their good and improvement? No! but an earnest watching 
of the instructor’s hand as he traces the fatal “ mark,” unlocks and ex- 
poses the secret of that effort, to the view of those around—at least, so 
they declare, and believe, too—or affect to do so. Or the student rises 
to make a speech in his Literary Society. Perhaps it ison no question 
of real or immediate interest, affecting the Society, or the members of 
it. The interest must all be manufactured. He clothes his thoughts in 
his best language—he speaks in his best style to enliven the bald theme, 
and make it interesting to those around him. But lo! he hears, or sees 
written upon the uneasy, perhaps sneering faces around him “ Splurge” — 
and a consciousness that he is thought to be getting up cannon-ball and 
sheet-iron-pan thunder, and electrical-machine-lightning, cramps his ener- 
gies, and amid a crushing sense of unreality, he accomplishes scarcely 
anything by his efforts. 

Now this is true of almost everything which claims the Students at- 
tention. To what is the alacrity attributed, which he displays on hear- 
ing the well-known clang of the college bell? Is it to joy that the pleas- 
ant hour of prayer has come ?—-that the hour has arrived for communing 
with others upon topics of thought and feeling mutually interesting in 
Science, and all the branches of human knowledge? Not atall. Each 
sees in his hurrying brother's eye the fear that the “ mark” will go against 
his name, and detract so much from that aggregate of excellencies which 
is to fix his rank upon the stage, the goal of his desires. 

He sees fit, may be, to regard interests higher and farther reaching 
than these temporary ones. Pooh! it’s all affectation, and the fox with 
the grapes is wisely and knowingly cited as a type of the unfortunate 
youth. 

So, also, in a recitation, one becomes interested in the subject under con- 
sideration, falls into the earnest, animated, conversational tone, natural 
in such a case, and perhaps lifts his finger to add emphasis to what he 
says, by a gesture; wo to him! he becomes at once the subject of smiles 
and jokes, that he has so far forgotten himself as to feel and talk nat- 
urally in a recitation, as to think the subject of such real importance as to 
make proper such unwonted energy, and so on, to the end of the chapter 

Now, that these are facts, widely prevalent, we appeal to the gathering 
of any observant mind to establish. That the value of life here, the 
value of the instruction received, the discipline acquired, the happiness 
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enjoyed, are materially, very materially lessened by all this, cannot be de- 
nied. This feeling of unreality in the case of each, gives rise to the sus- 
picion of it in his fellow, and to the attributing to him of a desire to at- 
tain only the unreal good, to the neglect of the real substantial good for 
himself and others, beyond. 

Now, why is all this so? It requires but half an eye to see that it is 
so, but “why is it?” isa hard question. Is there, in the minds of those 
who come hither from all parts of the land, a predisposition to this insin- 
cerity ? to this suspicion? Do they come, regarding college standing and 
reputation, as an end? We think they do, in a large majority of instan- 
ces. Young, just out of the precincts of the school-house, with its, in 
many cases, abominably artificial mode of treating them, they here step 
upon a larger arena; where “going to the head,” &c., are exchanged for 
“ getting 4,” and speaking the chief part in the best dialogue on exhibi- 
tion day, for speaking the “valedictory.” Throughout the two schools 
there is sham-fighting and the presentation of wooden swords. 

After entering upon this arena, and we say this with due deference, is 
it not true, that the motives kept before the eye, in the instructors’ and 
monitors’ books, and other temporary incitements, do far more than real 
interest in the studies pursued, to keep students onward in a direct course? 
We are far from proposing to dispense with them. They are, perhaps, on 
the whole, the best means of securing faithfulness, and recording the 
merits of the students—but we complain that they are exalted far too 
highly in comparison with the real interests which should be at the foun- 
dation of their efforts. What we would have, is a spirit on the part of 
the student, of proper obedience and subordination, it is true, but not of 
mere subserviency to the form of government. That man is nota re- 
publican, whom only foree—the necessity of his situation—keeps subordi- 
nate to the law. He only is truly such, who has constant within him the 
spirit of love to the institutions—confidence in their excellency, and a 
desire to do all he can to support them. If the constant effort of citi- 
zens is to evade the laws, so far as they can, it surely presages anything 
but permanency in these, except so far as there is outward force sufficient 
to keep this disposition in abeyance. We want interest in the studies 
pursued, conviction of their importance, and regard to their direct rela 
tions to our life in the world beyond our college walls. If we are to be 
men, we want the manly spirit cultivated here. If we are to succeed here, 
we would have our success the result of energetic interest, in matters 
which we are persuaded will be for our benefit, and that of those around 
us, matters of real and not imaginary importance. And the cultivation 
of this spirit is, in brief what we propose as the remedy for the insincer- 
ity of which we complain. A. 
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The Lament of the Hungarian Exile. 


Sons of Freedom! I am needy ; 
Witness my disheveled suit, 

And my hat so very seedy, 

: And my one remaining boot ; 

Own I not a single dollar, 
No cravat adorns my throat, 

é Not a sign of linen collar 

4 Gleams above my threadbare coat. 


{ Shame upon your institutions, 

/ Which we thought to be so free ! 

You pretend to grow] at “ Roossians,” 
Yet you will not smile on me ; 

Shame upon your spangled banner ! 
And your great bald eagle too, 

You, who spurn me in a manner 


) Even worse than German Jew. 


And the small boys of the city, 

(Cute they are and deeply shrewd !) 
All quite destitute of pity, 

Seem to me extremely rude ; 
For, whene’er I ask for money, 

Greet they me with egg or brick, 
And appear to think it funny 

That I don’t enjoy the trick. 


Once when sad and sorrow laden, 

: Shufiled I along Broadway, 

Passing near a lovely maiden, 
Sbrank she from me in dismay ; 

And her organ then of smelling 
Buried wildly in her muff, 

While her beau, with anger swelling, 
Gave me a decided cuff. 


And I thought how erst at Buda, 
Pesth, Debretzin, and Erlan, 
Far from being an intruder, 
T in fashion led the van; 
Most renowned in fancy dances, 
Skilled in love and stratagem, 
Drew I on me envious glances 
E’en from Jellachich and Bem. 


THE LAMENT OF THE HUNGARIAN EXILE, 


[Apri 


Did I dream that thus degraded, 
Such contumely I should meet, 
When with Kossuth we paraded, 

In procession, through the street ; 
Cheered by every glad beholder, 

Heralded by trump and drum, 
While we, o’er a mental shoulder 

Pointed each a mental thumb. 


When all lion-mad the people 
Hastened at our feet to kneel, 

When the bells from every steeple 
Rang a patriotic peal ; 

When embowered at the “ Irving,” 
At the national expense, 

Free-born waiters proudly serving, 
Blacked our boots with reverence. 


When we in a dreamy slumber, 
Chuckling at our leader's game, 
Heard his speeches without number, 
All amounting to the same; 
When from neighboring towns and cities 
Natives rushed our hands to shake, 
And the females, by comniittees, 
Kissed us well for Freedom’s sake. 


Why repeat the well known story !— 
Faded soon our transient bliss, 
Faded temporary glory, 
Man’s applause and woman’s kiss ; 
Howard, vainly seeking payment, 
Kicked us out the door at last, 
And without .a change of raiment, 
Stood we in the world, aghast! 


Ye who sport the Kossuth feather, 
Ye who wear the Kossuth tile, 

I appeal to you now, whether 
I deserve to be so vile :— 

Ah Columbians ! rash, unruly, 
Always “going it” too strong, 


Though with ease you're humbugged truly, 


Yet you won't stay humbugged long ! 


D. 
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College Boating. 


Forvre historians may succeed in rescuing from the Lethean wave 
some older boat, but our own memory goes back no farther than the 
time when the Excrtstor was launched from the yard of famous Cap- 
tain Brooks. This was in the year 1844, and the staunch old craft is 
still afloat, the Ironsides of our College navy, while several of her frailer 
sisters have yielded to successive equinoctials, and are now running on 
the Stygian ferry. The Osczoxa and the Aveusra, peace to their thole- 
pins, never again will thrill with the impulse given them by the stout 
arms of those who, like themselves, are College classes no more. 

There are now in the cellar of “ Brooks and Thatcher, boat-builders,” 
waiting for the summer “ season,” the Excersior, the Suawmvt, the At- 
the Puayrom and the Hatcyon. Their ladyships are to be re- 
paired this Springs vacation, and they promise to make the coming sea- 
son as pleasant as the last. 

Can we ask for more? Let the following “log” of a cruise on one of 
last summer’s moonlight evenings be a memorial of our pleasures to 
those who enjoyed them, and, at the same time, an antepast of pleasures 
yet in store. 

The tide is swelling slowly up through the sea-grass, throwing its last 
wavelets against the shore-most pebbles, and the western sky above the 
green forest of the distant elm-trees, glows with the hues of sunset, 
which the calm waters of the spreading bay reflect with almost equal 
splendor. Close to the shore the graceful form of our boat reclines on the 
willing “ liquid,” which rises in kissing riplets against her rounded sides. 
From the flagstaff at the bow flutters our pennant of blue; along the 
thwarts are ranged the white oars on either side; and at the stern the 
nerveless tiller-ropes tell, with an impatient motion, of the restless helm 
below. On the shore, in graceful attitudes of course, are the waiting 
crew, the “ painter” and stern-line held by two of them, restraining the 
longings of the boat to float out with the ebbing tide. 

They have not long to wait, for turning yonder corner is a short pro- 
cession of ladies, led on by our gallant captain, in his becoming uniform 
of blue and white. As they approach, we count—seven of them! Can 
we carry them all? “ Ladies are ethereal,” yet they occupy space. The 
captain seats the “ dowager,” who matronizes the company, in the “ stern- 
sheets” with four of them, and the two others are enthroned at the bow. 
Only one or two of them even pretend to fear the short step from the 
shore to the boat, which yields gently to their light tread. “There is no 
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danger of her sinking,” says the Captain, “ the boat has seven buoys!” 
The crew take their seats in order; oe bowsman pushes from the 
shore; the orders are given to 


“Peak! Let fall! Give way ! 
And away we glide 
With the ebbing tide, 

Into the open bay.” 


The western glories are now leadening into night, and soon we notice 
the increasing brightness of the high full moon. The eastern clouds 
grow white, the wave-tops catch the silvery reflection, and distant sails 
stand out clearly against the darker sky on the “starboard quarter.” 
We pass rapidly, even with our extra load, by “ Long Wharf” and the 
clustering vessels there, and soon feel the delighful sea-breeze which comes 
from the cool waters of the distant Sound. 

Various expressions of delight are heard from our fair passengers ; 
they dip their unkided hands into the water which ripples through their 
fingers with silver bubbles ; they admire the boat—and the crew, espe- 
cially the stroke-oarsman; they venture on musical addresses to the 
“ silver moon ;” they fear that we shall tire ourselves with pulling those 
long oars. So to please them and ourselves, we take the “ Rainbow Rest.” 
“ Violet !—Indigo !—Blue !—Green !— Yellow !— Orange !—Red !”— 
shouts the Captain; and giving along, strong stroke to each one, we 
“*vast pulling,” and “rest our weary oar.” 

Now an animated conversation between the “ larboard bow oar,” and 
the adjacent fair, becomes more distinctly audible. Yet it ceases while a 
song starts from the stern sheets and goes echo-hunting towards the shore. 
Soon we're off again, our bow heading towards “ the Light,” which 
twinkles far away to the south’ard. Now “the Fort” looms up on the 
eastern shore, and as we approach its rocky battlements, we discuss the 
expediency of landing there or going on beyond to “the Cove.” The 
latter plan is majoritied, and we alter our course, holding the Light 
on our starboard quarter, and soon discover the tall poplar trees which 
crown the bank above our landing place. 

High and dry on the smooth sand we “beach” our boat before.our 
passsengers rise to step on shore, and then rough sailors become gallant 
gentlemen, and the ladies are escorted to seats under the poplars, or they 
wander along the narrow beach. Songs are sung again, some of them 
desperately sentimental, as, “Sleeping, I dreamed, love,” others decided- 
ly jolly, as, “In the good old Colony days.” The time passes rapidly 
and pleasantly away in shell-gathering, and wave-escaping walks, or. 
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in quieter moon-gazing from seats on the grassy bank, and we are surpri- 
sed when the “dowager” speaks of “Time to go.” 

“All hands!” shouts the Captain, and gathering about the boat, 
which the receding tide has left far up on shore, we push her back into 
her element, and handing the ladies on board, we are soon at our oars 
again, and are parting the waves, homeward bound. ‘The tide is against 
us, but the wind is in our favor, and we are not long in passing the Palis- 
ades and the Fort; and soon in the open harbor, we turn our bow 
towards the lights of the distant city. 

The events of the return voyage are similar to those of the outward 
bound. Yet, for a short distance, it is a passage of arms, for our ambi- 
tion is roused by a fair question in relation to our possible, in the way of 
speed, and we endeavor to give our lading a good opinion of the merits 
of our boat and our own muscular developments. The “larboard bow” 
stops talking, and the “second oar” stops “sogering,” and altogether, 
and with a will, we propel the good boat swiftly through the brine. 

The tide is low and we cannot land at our starting place, so we pull 
around to “Ryker’s,” and are compelled to give our guests the trouble 
of scrambling up the rough stones of the wharf. With our assistance, 
however, the ascent does not prove very difficult; indeed, one of the 
climbers remarks, good humoredly, that it puts the clim-ax to the pleasures 
of the evening. 

Carriages, in waiting, convey our friends to their up-town homes and 
anxious mothers, accompanied by the Captain and one or two of the 
marines, while the rest of us put away the oars, cushions and stretchers, 
and slowly walking up the quiet and deep-shaded streets, we congratu- 
late ourselves on the delights of an evening on the briny deep. 

N. W. T. 


Boat Song. 


(Air—* UNCLE NED.”) 


Bowsman! push her from the shore ! 
Take the boat-hook, not an oar! 
Coil the painter on the floor, 
In the bow | 
Take your places! peak! let fall! 
Ready ! hear the captain’s call ! 
Follow stroke, and give way all 
Bravely now ! 
VOL. XV. 28 
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Is’nt this most splendid weather !— 
Second starboard, mind your feather !— 
Pull a little more together 

On the “ port !” 
Catch a “cancer,” if you dare, 
And of “swallows” too, beware, 
Fifteen minutes and we’re there 

At the Fort ! 


Cant you trim a little aft i— 

How the winds our banner waft ! 

“ Like a thing of life” our craft 
Promenades ; 

See how brightly glows the west ! 

How it gilds the ocean’s breast ! 

One! two! three! four! five! six !—Rest |! 
Jolly blades. 


Now comrades, raise the strain, 
And let no man refrain, 
Though he may not quite attain 
To the tune; 
While the insects phosphorescent 
In the ripples shine incessant, 
And above us beams the crescent 
Of the moon. 


When in after years we're harbored, 

With an infant on our larboard 

Knee, and sitting at our starboard 
Side a wife ; 

As within our “clinker” cottage 

We devour our homely pottage, 

Gliding calmly towards the dotage 
Of our life. 


Then the rising generation 
We will tell with exultation, 
How with keen exhileration, 
Long ago, 
Many puns we perpetrated, 
And our songs reiterated, 
And the mermaids fascinated 
Down below. 


4 
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Sestus. 


SELECTIONS FROM SOME CRITICAL REMARKS ON FESTUS, A POEM, BY 
P. J. BAILEY. 


Tuat is a strange development in the nature of man which lies at 
the bottom and forms the groundwork of that ancient book—Job. It 
is a fact—not a speculation, a romance—that in the history of our race 
a human being was given up in all but his life to the power of Satan— 
that he might be tempted, and hisallegiance to his Creator tried. For 
many ages, as far as we know, this idea, this historical truth, was embod- 
ied in a single book. But coming along down the track of time, we find 
that about the year 1587 of the Christian Era, it burst forth under a 
modified form and was scattered throughout Europe, being translated in- 
to all the most important languages. At this time it received considera- 
ble modifications—Doctor Faustus became the hero—instead of being 
given up he sold himself to Lucifer, writing out the articles of stipulation 
in legal form with his own blood. ‘Truth was no longer strictly adhered 
to. To such an unique conception fancy added her gewgaws, until it be- 
came one of the most eccentric nondescript things in all literature. Chris- 
topher Marlowe, the old English dramatist, threw it into the form of a 
drama in which were represented thirty particular and distinct persons, 
besides a host of cardinals, bishops, monks, friars, soldiers, servants, dc. 
He confined himself closely enough, and perhaps too much so, for the 
real interest of the play, to the form of the current story. The catas- 
trophe consisted in the Doctor being at the end of the twenty-four 
years torn into fragments on a terrible night, and his soul conducted to 
the presence of Lucifer. 

German superstition and mysticism carried the matter still further. 
Doctor Faust became a terror to the ignorant and a wonder to the learn- 
ed. Finally Goéthe brought it out in the form of his inimitable Faust. 
Now it was said to be allegorical—that the hero shadowed forth the soul 
of man struggling against moral evil in the world—plunging into the 
most contaminating vices, loathsome debauchery, and at the last, all 
that was immortal rising to the reward of the just. Last of all, the old 
superannuated idea travelled back to Great Britain, and a few years since 
appeared once more under the name of Festus. This work flashed forth 
brilliantly and to use one of its own figures, “like a rocket tearing up 
the sky.” The press immediately was loud in its praise—some said “a 
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remarkable and most magnificent production,” others, “it contains poe- 
try enough to set up fifty poets,” others, “ it contains some of the most 
wonderful things we ever read,” but above all it seemed to inspire a very 
strong sentiment of originality. 

Of its originality we will first speak. I do not presume to criticise the 
work—but there are a few ideas which might be mentioned without ta- 
king the odious name of criticism. It has been said of the opening scene 
that the idea was derived from the book of Job—further than this I have 
seen nothing written that intimates the possibility of its having a resem- 
blance to any other composition. Now it does not matter whether 
the author went directly to the fountain head, and took the thought or 
intercepted it in any of its numerous streams that have spread over the 
world. But when we read Marlowe’s Drama, Doctor Faustus, the life of 
Faustus from the German, and above all Goéthe’s Faust, we see this old 
notion worked up into some very splendid productions. The idea of a 
man ransacking creation in the company of a devil, who gratifies all his 
prurient curiosity is not an original conception with the author of Fes- 
tus. Changing Faustus into Festus and Mephistophiles into Lucifer, is 
far short of originality. The heroes of the poem are then most evident- 
ly borrowed—old machinery is dusted and set to work. The pervading 
sentiment—the soul—or as it has been called, the philosophy of the 
poem is “the ministry of evil as apurifier.” Here he treads in the foot- 
steps of Goéthe non pari passu, although he went further than the Ger- 
man poet dared. Angels bear away the immortal part of Faust show- 
ing that he was meant to come forth purified from all the vices with 
which he had been contaminated ; but Festus is not only in like manner 
saved, but also admits Lucifer, the very embodiment of evil, to the same 
Heaven. If the author is original in this, every man who cares for his 
moral character, will gladly “leave him alone in his glory.”. Thus much 
for the poem generally. When we come to look at its divisions, the suc- 
cessive developments of the plot—if indeed it can be said to have a plot 
—we shall find resemblances to the German work so striking, that I fear 
they will look very much like imitations. The opening of both is the 
same—Goéthe calls it a prologue—Bailey a Scene in Heaven—mere de- 
velopments of the first and secsnd chapters of Job. In both’the arch- 
fiend appears, and desires a human being to be given up to his will—it is 
permitted. In thesecond scene of each, the hero makes a lengthy solil- 
oquy upon his past fortunes, his present condition and his transcendental 


aspirations for the future. In each, after the soliloquy, the devil appears 
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—the connection is made—and we are led from that time forth to look 
upon Faust, or Festus and Lucifer, as companions. 

It would be tedious to follow the comparison through, scene by scene, 
—we will take but one or two more. There is a scené in Festus, near a 
village, where at evening come out representatives of all classes, and give 
the hero a fine opportunity to dilate upon the grades of humanity, which 
he accordingly does. This has its prototype in Faust. Festus, on a cer- 
tain occasion, falling in with a student, canvasses with him the compar- 
ative merits of the learned professions—this was done before in Faust 
with this difference, that in the latter Lucifer put on Faust’s gown and 
played the part for him. Festus and Lucifer conclude to have a horse- 
back ride, and accordingly mounting Ruin and Darkness, gallop around 
the world—but Faust and Mephistophiles had before them bestridden 
two black steeds, although Goéthe it is true neglected to mention their 
names. | 

Such are a few of the resemblances, our limits forbid more. 

4 If these striking coincidences are all accidental they have no parallel 
in literature, they stand alone and deserve to be recorded. It may be 
said that two men in different parts of the world may produce similar in- 
ventions at the same time, each being ignorant of the other. Very true, 
| but that is no plea here—for Faust had ‘been translated into English long 
enough before Festus made its appearance. But it may be replied that 


there is an appearance of unusual originality in the poem, that cannot be 
4 mere deception. It isnot mere deception, and the truth consists in this, 
4 that the style is peculiar—many of the illustrations new, and of course, 
b some scenes are positive creations of the author. Whereas in Faust 


there is a marvelous jumbling of anomalous materials—the various his- 
: torical, traditional and mythological curiosities of the world—sirens— 
witches—pigmies—giants—insects—seven-league boots—Hippocamps— 
and every variety of the human species—all shapes and devices thrown 
upon that mysterious canvass ; in Festus, on the contrary, the characters in- 
troduced are less numerous and multiform, but the same orderless medley 
makes its appearance in the magnificent, uncouth, attractive, repulsive 
imagery—figures dragged in and piled up from the whole universe, 
often regardless of time, place, or character. This certainly is novel— 
new—original. Here lies the secret of its power over so wide a class of 
readers; every body can find something to please his personal taste and 
sentiments, provided, of course, that he ‘close his eyes to the other parts. 
Although on examination, we do not discover in this poem an original 
conception of a genius of our own day, but an eccentric remodeling, 
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there are some things connected with it which demand the careful con- 
sideration of every lover of refined, progressive literature. Of the moral 
character of the work much has been written, and much more might be; 
and notwithstanding its ery religious aspect on first appearance, it is not 
too much to say that whei closely viewed, it presents a woful system of 
morals. It shocks most readers of the Scriptures to be told that the ru- 
inous foe of the human race, Lucifer, the arch-fiend himself, is finally re- 
stored to his primitive brightness and purity. But this part is left to 
others. 

All the Literary productions that have come down to us from antiqui- 
ty are monuments cut and-polished—emphatically works of Art. There 
is not a single rough and unhewn block left—if there were any they 
have perished by the way. The Epics of Homer gave to Aristotle the 
rules of Epic poetry—the orations of Cicero and the great Athenian are 
the very ideal of elaborate Mosaic. What does all this teach? That if 
we would have our literature transmitted beyond our own generation, it 
must be fitted for transmission and preservation by the hands of skillful 
and indefatigable artists. It should be the care of literary men, that false 
standards of taste are not introduced. Poetic license, and I would not 
circumscribe its limits, nevertheless has bounds which its own nature has 
planted, beyond which it destroys itself and “the divine art” dies. Now 
the tendency of Festus is beyond this limit,—the author announces that 
he is a rule unto himself. If he means by this, that nature is his model 
—very well; but if he proposes to obey a perverted taste, mistaken for 
genius—not so well. In the midst of much that is splendid, there is 
much that seriously detracts—and on account of the unusual brilliancy 
of some parts, there is the more danger to be apprehended from the de- 
fects. The style is inelegant and unpoetical,—but let that pass. We 
will look at but one thing more—that is the author’s very general prac- 
tice of running his most sublime metaphors sub limo. The work is mar- 
vellous for its imagery. It is like a celebration of fireworks, wheels, 
rockets and flaming devices in blazing, inextricable confusion; but un- 
fortunately there is often so much in the crowded area, that the beauty 
of the scene is marred. For examples of that notorious step between 
the sublime and ridiculous, the following will suffice : 

“T cannot see 
A crowd and not think on the fate of man 


Clinging to error as a dormant bat 
To a dead bough.” 


Again, speaking of a statue : 
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“ This marble mockery of immortality , 
Which shall outlive the memory of the man, 
And all like him who water earth with blood — 
As eagles outlive gnats.” 
In another place: 
“ Yes, earth, this earth may foul the face of life, 
Like some swart mole on beauty’s breast— 
while thou 
Shalt shine, aye brilliant, on creation’s corse, 
Like to a diamond on a dead man’s hand.” 
And once more speaking of himself as an author : 
« All turn to me, whenever I speak, full-faced, 
As planets to the sun, or owls to a gush-light.” 

By such specimens one is very forcibly reminded of the sudden tran- 
sitions in what is appropriately called machine poetry. Such examples 
are unpardonable in any production professing seriousness, and hoping to 
stand a monument in literature. They are not the faults of genius, but 
of a mind straining after originality and striking figures. This is the 
poem which Ebenezer Elliott says contains poetry enough to set up fifty 
poets—but suppose it divided—it would consign to eternal oblivion or 
ridicule as many more who happened to get the blemishes as their poetic 
capital. If it contains so much, why was not the author content 
with what would set up twenty-five, and trying his work by the “ pared 
nail,” why did he not spare his readers the pain of witnessing so much 
unnecessary deformity. - The master spirits of the past are exclaiming to 
the lovers of modern literature, in the language of Horace to the Pisos : 

Carmen reprehendite, quod, 

Prezesectum decies non castigavit ad unguem. 
Never was there more need of vigilance in guarding the golden fleece of 
a pure and elevated literary taste than at this day ; and the attentive may 


gather signs for the future from the final disposition of Festus by the 
reading world. 
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Memorabilia Dalensia. 


NOTICES OF GOVERNOR YALE. 


We know so little of Gov. Yale’s personal history, that every piece of informa- 
tion concerning him that can now be recovered, is to us of special interest. He was 
born in the Colony of New Haven in 1648, and, as supposed, in that part which is 
now the town of North Haven; and when about ten years old was taken to Eng- 
land. There he was educated, and probably bred to mercantile life. When about 
thirty years of age he went tothe East Indies and became the Governor of Fort St. 
George, Madras. Having in this position powers so absolute, it would not be sur- 
prising if we should find that he ruled with some severity. Here he married the 
rich widow of one of his predgcessors, and as might be expected, amassed a large 
fortune. It is said by Collins, (in his Peerage of England,) that Yale brought home 
such quantities of goods that he could not find any house large enough to stow them in(!) 
and was therefore obliged to sell them off at public sale, and this (A. D. 1700) 
was the first auction in England. After his return to England he was chosen Gov- 
ernor of the East India Company. Hearing of the Collegiate School of Conneeti- 
eut, which was now established in his native town, he very wisely resolved to pat- 
ronize it, and accordingly sent over goods, books and money to a liberal amount, in 
aid of the new College. He died in July, 1721. 

At the Commencement in 1718, the Trustees of the Institution, in testimony of 
gratitude to their generous benefactor, resolved to designate the large edifice then 
just completed, by the name of Yale College. This name was gradually transferred 
to the Institution or corporate body, and in the charter of 1745 was adopted and 
applied by authority, 

The following notices are extracted from letters of Jeremiah Dummer, Esq., agent 
in England for the Colony of Connecticut. Mr. Dummer, acted also as agent for 
the College and did good service in collecting books for the Library and otherwise. 

The picture of Gov. Yale here mentioned was never received. The full length 
portrait of him inthe Picture Gallery of the College was presented in 1789, by 
Dudley North, grandson of the Governor. 

Extracts from papers preserved in the Office of State at Hartford. 

Jeremiah Dummer, agent of the Colony of Connecticut, at the close of a letter to 
Gov. Saltonstall, dated London, March 12, 1717-18, writes: 

“Tam endeavoring to get you a present from Mr. Yale, for the finishing your 
College, of which I shall write you more particularly in a little time.” 

In 1719, April 14th, Mr. Dummer writes: 

“I heartily congratulate you upon the happy union of the Colony in fixing the 
College at New Haven, after some difficulties which might have been attended with 
ill consequences.” 

“Mr. Yale is very much rejoiced at this good news; and more than a little 
pleased with his being patron of such a seat of the Muses; saving that he express- 
ed at first some kind of concern whether it was well in him, being a churchman, to 
promote an Academy of Dissenters. But when he had discoursed the point freely 
he appeared convinced that the business of good men is to spread religion and 
learning among mankind without being too fondly attached to particular tenets, 
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about which the world never was nor ever will be agreed. Besides, if the disci- 
pline of the Church of England be most agreeable to Scripture and primitive 
practice, there is no better way to make men sensible of it than by giving them good 
learning.” 

“ Mr. Yale’s picture at full length, with his nephews on the same canvas, is drawn 
for a present to your College. Hall, and he will send you by the same conveyance an- 
other parcel of books, part of which he has promised me shall be the Royal Trans- 
actions, in 17 volumes. He proposed sending you a pair of Globes, but when I told 
him you had two pair already, we agreed that in lieu of them you shall have some 
mathematical instruments and glasses for making philosophical experiments, as 
microscopes, telescopes, and other glasses for use, as well as for ornament and curi- 

csity. 

“T have some books and other things for you of my own collection which I will 
either put up separately or pack them with what Mr. Yale sends.” 

Again, Oct. 1, 1780, Mr Dummer writes: 

“Mr. Yale makes me many apologies for having done nothing for your College 
this summer and promises to make ample amends by the first ship. 

“T have also great hopes that you'll have a share in Mr. Hollis’s bounty which 
has hitherto been confined to Harvard college.” 

Another letter dated Feb. 25, 1720-21, he writes : 

“T visited Mr. Hollis and delivered him the letter you sent me for him ; and after- 
wards read to him a paragraph out of your letter to me on the same subject, with 
both which he was extremely well pleased. His answer was that he bad not yet 
finished what he had intended to do for Harvard college, and till then he could not 
go upon any new design. I am satisfied you'll find him a benefactor ere long. 

Mr. Yale has shipped a hundred pounds sterling in goods for your college. This, 
however, is but half what Mr. Yale promised me a month ago, when he assured me 
he would remit you 200 lbs. sterling per annum during his life, and make a settled 
annual provision to take place after his death. But old gentlemen are forgetful. I 
was with him last night to refresh his memory about the books, pictures and other 
presents which I formerly mentioned to you, and to see if they could be ready to go 
with the goods, but it seems they won't be in order ’till a month hence, I shall be 
glad if they are ready then.” 

March 8, 1722-23, Mr. Dummer writes: 


“ The suit in Doctors Commons about the Legacy to Yale College goes on well, 
in the main. There is indeed one unfavorable circumstance attending it that the 
preamble to the will and the schedule were distinct papers, and found in different 
places. This will be an objection, but I believe not strong enough to hinder the 
probate.” 

July 22, 1623, Mr. Dummer writes: 


“ T am still in the Commons about Gov. Yale's will; because the sons-in-law use 
every art of delay. Ihave received twelve pounds more from Mr. Ashurst. I sent 
you some prints. I long to have somebody come over from Mr. Beard, or else we 
shall lose the estate.” 

VOL. XVII. 29 
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DeFOREST FUND. 


Davin C. DeForest, Esq., having in the year 1823, presented to the College cor- 
poration the sum of Five Thousand Dollars, which was to be placed at interest till 
1852, when it would amount to about twenty-six thousand dollars, and the donation 
having now attained that amount, and being about to take effect,—we reprint the 
instrument of the donor by which he made this gift. 

The regulation for the present year in regard to the “ DeForest Prize,” is that 
every member of the Senior class shall compete for the Medal, by writing on such 
a subject as he may himself select. These essays are to be presented on the 15th 
of May, and several of the best will be selected by the Faculty to be spoken in pub- 
lic during the month of May or June. One of these will then be selected for the 
Prize. This year, moreover, the second best oration will entitle its author to a 
Clarke Prize of Fifteen dollars, 


“ To raz Corporation or New Haven, Connecticut : 


“ Davip O, DeForest, born in the parish of Ripton, town of Huntington, former- 
ly part of Stratford, and State of Connecticut, on the tenth day of January, one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-four, son of Benjamin DeForest, who was also 
son of Benjamin DeForest, of Stratford, aforesaid; all descended from a French 
Huguenot, whose name was De la Forest, and one of three brothers, who, being 
protestants, fled from France to Holland at the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
and thence to New Amsterdam, now New York : 

“ Proposes, to deliver and pay over to the Treasurer of Yale College, on or before 
the first day of October next, the sum of Five Thousand Dollars, being a sum of 
money which was intended for his much respected and beloved Mother, Mrs. Me- 
hitable Lockwood, aged seventy-two years, and for more than thirty years last past 
a resident of Watertown, in Litchfield county, in said State. This proposal she de- 
clined accepting, her own situation and that of her sons being such, in her opinion, 
as to render it unnecessary, and hence the propriety of placing it in such a situation 
as to remain safe and useful to her posterity, and at the same time aid your highly 
valuable Institution. 

“This sum is to remain in the hands of the Corporation, an accumulating fund, 
at their own risk; which at six per cent. annual interest, say from October first, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, to January first, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-two, being twenty-eight and one quarter years, will amount to the 
sum of twenty-five thousand nine hundred and forty-one dollars, eighty cents and 
six mills ; the annual income of which thereafter will be one thousand five hundred 
and fifty-six dollars. 

“The Corporation or their Assigns, upon the receipt of said sum of five thou- 
sand dollars, are to execute a proper instrument binding themselves and their suc- 
cessors to expend annually, forever, after the said first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-two ;— 

“ First, one thousand dollars in the education and support at Yale College, or the 
University that may grow out of it, of the male descendants of Mrs. Mehitable 
Lockwood, viz: 

“ Of the male descendants of David C. DeForest of New Haven, John H. DeFor- 
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est, of Humphreysville, in New Haven county, Benjamin DeForest, of Watertown, 
and Ezra DeForest, of Huntington, all of the State of Connecticut; and also 
the sons of the female children of David 0. and Julia DeForest, his wife, formerly 
Julia Wooster, of Huntington aforesaid, but to descend in this line no further. In 
default of descendants, as aforesaid, the said sum to be applied to the education of 
others of the name of DeForest, giving preference to the next of kin of the donor ; 
and in default of candidates of the name of DeForest, the said sum to be applied 
to the education of young men in indigent circumstances, and of good talent, who 
are willing to assume the name of DeForest. In the selection of candidates for the 
bounty herein provided, the Religious or Political opinions of themselves or their 
families shall not operate against or for them in any case; but a preference shall 
always be given to those who are of moral and virtuous conduct; and it is left 
wholly at the discretion of the Corporation of Yale College to make the selection. 

“ And secondly, to procure to be made annually a Gold Medal, of the value of one 
hundred dollars, to be denominated the DeForest Prize; with such inscription there- 
on as the President shall direct; to be given to that scholar of the Senior Class 
who shall write and pronounce an English Oration in the best manner, on some day 
in either of the months of May or June in each year:—the President and Pro- 
fessors being judges, and every member of the Senior Class, a candidate for the 
Prize, 


It is calculated that the provision of one thousand dollars first made will support 
and educate four Scholars in each year; but as this may depend on the value of 
money and other articles, nothing definite can be determined. It must therefore 
be left to the discretion of the Corporation in the faithful execution of this trust. 

“It is expected and required of the Corporation, that they will give due notice in 
thePublic Newspapers or otherwise of this provision, and of such vacancies as may 
occur, with suitable explanations, at least once in each year. 

“ As itis possible the sums annually provided may accumulate in the hands of 
the Corporation for want of candidates, of proper age, or for other reasons, the 
Corporation will allow for the use of such money, three per cent. per annum to be 
applied to the principal, and expended for the purposes hereinbefore mentioned, 
But the Corporation are strictly enjoined, not to permit at any time a sum larger 
than Five Thousand dollars to remain in their hands unexpended in the ways 
above designated. 


New Haven, September Ninth, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three. 


DAVID C. DeFOREST. 
In presence of— 


Rocer Suerman SKINNER, 
OCuauncey A. Goopricn. 


MEDAL OF THE YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, FOR 1851, 


A Gold Medal,—the Prize of the Yale Literary Magazine,—awarded in last De- 
cember, to ANprew D, Wuirr, of Syracuse, N. Y., for the best of eleven composi- 
tions submitted to a committee, has just been completed and delivered to its owner. 

It is of a circular form, nearly two inches in diameter, with its edges elaborately 
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chased. On the obverse, surrounding a beautiful picture of the College Library, are 
the words, 
‘‘ AWARDED TO ANDREW D. WHITE, 
Merito ac Jure. 
1851.” 


On the reverse a balance is represented in which the Pen weighs down the 
Sword beneath the cap of Liberty, denoting of course that where there is freedom, 
the Pen is mightier than the Sword. Around this, are the words, 

“YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 
Meriti Premium.” 
PROF. NORTON’S ILLNESS. 


Tux following resolutions have been handed to us for publication. They were 
called forth by the sudden illness of Prof. Norton, and his consequent departure for 
the South, and were unanimously adopted at a large meeting of his pupils in Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,—including the members of the Scientific School, and many 
members of the Senior Class. 

Whereas,—the relation lately existing between Prof. Joun P. Norton and our- 
selves, as Instructor and Pupils, has been unexpectedly suspended because of his 
sudden illness ;— 

Resolved, That we, the members of his class in Agricultural Chemistry, do hereby 
express our heartfelt gratitude to him, not only for the valuable information we 
have acquired from his teachings, but also for the many hours rendered pleasant by 
his lucid anit forcible expositions of the great principles of his favorite science, his 
extensive knowledge of the Agriculture of our own and foreign countries, and his 
uniformly kind and courteous demeanor towards all with whom he has been asso- 
ciated. 

Resolved, That believing, as we do, that his efforts to promote the advancement 
of all that ennobles and elevates the culture of the soil have been eminently bene- 
ficial in the past, and promise to be even more so in the future, we express our ar- 
dent desire that he may long be spared to continue his labors in this great field of 
usefulness. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with him in his affliction and sincerely unite 
with his family and friends in their wishes for his speedy recovery and safe return to 
his home. 


Resolved, That these resolutions be sigued by us and presented to Prof. Norton 
by the President of the meeting. 


LITERARY SOCIETIES. 
BISHOP PRIZE DEBATE IN LINONIA. 


In the summer of 1850, Mr. Wa. D. Bisnor, a graduate Linonian of the class of 
1849, instituted in this Society, a Prize Debate—by giving to the Society the sum 
of one thousand dollars to be invested in 7 per cent. Railroad bonds, and the interest 
thus arising to be distributed into prizes as follows: two first Prizes of $25 each, 
one second Prize of $15, and one third Prize of $5. One of the first Prizes must be 
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awarded to a member of the Freshman class. Sophomore and Freshman may 
compete for the others. For the regulations for conducting the debate we quote 
the language of the original document. “Five Linonian graduates shall be chosen 
by the Society by ballot and their names put by the Secretary into a box from 
which the President shall draw out indiscriminately three who shall constitute a 
committee to hear the discussion and award the Prizes, their decision being based 
upon the argument, the style and the delivery. Each disputant shall have the priv- 
ilege of speaking but once, and of occupying but twenty minutes. Those whoare de. 
sirous of competing for the Prizes shall hand in their names to the President at least 
one week previous to the discussion. The chairman of the committee shall call 
upon the disputants by lot, and each disputant shall immediately respond to his 
name, or be debarred the privilege of taking part in the debate. The discussion 
shall take place during the last half of the second term of the college year.” The 
paper proceeds to state in what manner the question shall be chosen, but as the 
donor is about to change this clause we will omit it for the present. 

On the 2d of March, 1851, in accordance with the above provisions, the first con- 
test took place in the Hall of the Society, Hon. Ralph I. Ingersoll, Prof. Noah Porter, 
and Wm. H. Russell, Esq., being the committee of award. About twenty individuals 
entered the lists as competitors, the following of whom were successful: Avgus- 
tus S. Hrrcucock of the Freshman class, obtained the prize confined to that class, 
The other three were awarded to the Sophomores. The first was awarded to An- 
prew J. the second to Coartes L. Tuomas andthe third to E, 
Kent. 

On Wednesday afternoon, March 24th, commenced the second annual debate for 
the Bishop Prizes. Twenty-five speakers had handed in their names the week pre- 
vious, all but one of whom responded to the call of the committee. The discussion 
‘was continued with about two hours intermission until 12,P.M. On the following 
Wednesday evening the committee, consisting of Hon. Wm. W. Boardman, Rev. 
8. W. S. Dutton, and F. L. Hodges, Esq., reported that they had awarded the Fresh- 
man Prize to Lewis E. Stanton, and the remaining three to Sophomores, the first to 
Ww. H. Fenn, the second to Luzon B. Morais and the third toJames K. Huu. The 
committee expressed in their report, their “ high gratification at the ability with 
which the whole debate was conducted, reflecting asit did great honor on the com- 
petitors and also rendering it no easy task to deside upon the most meritorious.” 


THE SOCIETY HALLS. 


We are authorized to say that the plans for the new building to be erected upon 
College grounds, with Halls for the Linonian, Brothers and Calliopean Societies, are 
now in the hands of the mason and joiner, and that as soon as the contracts can be 
completed, the ground will be broken and the building commenced. The plans have 
not been materially changed since last Commencement. The edifice is to be placed 
just west of Divinity College, on the corner of High and Elm streets, is to be 
built of Portland Freestone, and will be about 100 feet by 50 in its dimensions, 
The lower floor will contain a Hall for general college uses and the upper story 
will be devoted to the three Society Halls,—those of the Linonians and Brothers 
measuring about 48 feet by 86. The various societies are now collecting their sub- 
scripticns and the members may soon expect to see something more than “cas- 
tles in the air.” 
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We hope that, when the interior arrangements. and furniture of the room come 
up for consideration, some better place will be provided for the delivery of orations, 
compositions, and written pieces generally, than what is now possessed by either 
of the three societies, The frout of the building will be nearly like that repre- 
sented in the plan which for some time past has been displayed in the College 
Library. 

ORATIONS. 

On Wednesday evening, March 10th, an Oration was delivered in the Brothers 
Society, by Charles E. Vanderburg of the Senior Class. His subject was, Joun J. 
Aupvzon. 

On Wednesday evening, March 31st, Daniel R. Empson, delivered an oration in 
the Calliopean Society, on the Powzr or Nature over THe Human Minp. 


ELECTIONS. 


The fifth and last Election of the collegiate year was held in the Societies on 
Wednesday evening, April 7th, with the following result : 


Linonia, Brothers in Unity. Calliope. 
Presidents. 
M. Sarrs, L. C. V. Marmapuxk 
Vice Presidents, 
E. Dwiear, C. D. Srropyax, Mitier, 
Secretaries. 
H. T. Hoyr, A. L. Taam, Rosrrt Youne, 
Vice Secretaries. 
W. H. Wanyer. J. W. Husrep. J. T. 


LAW SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 


This year another addition is to be made to the usual exercises of Commencement 
week. The Law Students have voted, at the suggestion of their Professors, to hold 
«a Commencement and have selected speakers for the occasion. So we shall here- 
safter have the pleasure of listening each year to a series of disquisitions on “ As- 
sumpsit,” “Trover,” and “Contingent Remainders,” which will at least be as interest- 
dng as the essays on “Progress,” “Purpose,” and “True Greatness,” invariably 
spoken annually by graduating Seniors, 

The following are the speakers: Ourtiss H. Bushnell, Robert Coit, Samuel T, 
Field, Edward M Jerome, Nathan A. Lee, George Rice, William K. Seeley, Joseph 
Sheldon. 


PROF. GUYOT ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


On Tuesday evening, April 6th, Prof. Arnold Guyot, now of Cambridge, Mass. 
addressed by invitation, our Senior Class, the officers of College, and some of the 
resident graduates upon the Philosophy of History. For nearly two hours he held 
the closest attention of his audience by the depthand eloquence of his thoughts. He 
took a general survey of the progress of civilization from the earliest days to the 
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present time, dividing history into distinct epochs, each of which was marked by 
some peculiar principle of development, and through all of which the advancement 
of the human race could be distinctly discerned. 

We are not aware whether he is generally willing to lecture in this way, but if 
he could be induced to visit several of our colleges he would be the means of con- 
veying great pleasure and profit tothe students therein assembled. We hope that 
succeeding Senior classes here will be able to hear him still more at length, than 
the limits of a single lecture will allow. All who heard him on this recent lecture 
were delighted at the time, and will long remember the profound generalizations by 
which Prof. Guizot so clearly exhibits the constant development of the Human 
race. History has now, in our minds, a definiteness which it never before possessed. 


Evitor’s Table. 


As soon as we realized that another number of the ‘Mag.’ must appear this term, 
we began to get up ‘a leader. The printer’s cry of “copy! copy!” sounded in 
our ears, and yet there were so many tastes to be consulted among our various 
readers, that we were sorely puzzled as to what to send him. 

We began to look over our papers and see what there was among them, and soon 
came across a certain parcel of society exercises in which we once took a pride, and 
which we hoped might be of avail in this our present emergency. They would suit 
perhaps the tastes of those who like “sound-writing,” meaning by that something dry 
and unreadable. But then there was one objection,—they had all been heard be- 
fore, and such kind of articles, if the fact of their previous use is detected, are 
unpopular. We next came across a pile of €ompositions, and began to read them 
by their titles. There were essays on the “ Progress of Truth,” “ on the present 
system of College Education,” “on the Destiny of Man,” “the Connection of Sci- 
ence and Religion,” and so on, all discussed in Division Room style, and meant to 
be very fine. Some of them, written in Sophomore year, were meant to be espe- 
cially fine, and as the Tutors are the only persons who listen to such performances, 
we thought it would be safe to print some one of the best, for no one would know 
it had ever been used before. But the old compositions did seem almost musty 
with age, and we could not make up our minds to use them. 

We looked through our portfolio for something fanciful or humorous, but every- 
thing which would even approach to that description had some local bearing which 
would not be understood, and we almost gave up in despair. 

Our next thought was that after all we wete very foolish to be so particular 
about what would never be read ; that we could not expect better treatment than 
others had met before us; and that the best way was after all to write on just such 
subject as suited ourselves, and send it to the printer. Weadvise all future editors 
to do the same. 
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Our attention has been called to an article in the “ Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philo- 
logie und Padagogik,” Vol. 64, Pt. 1, published at Leipsic in December last, and 
lately received at the College Library, in which Herr Hermann Wimmer of Dresden, 
who recently visited some of the colleges of this country, has given the results of 
his observations. 

We thought at first that a translation of it would entertain our readers, but as it 
would occupy some eight or ten pages of our finest print, and as most of his state- 
ments are matters of fact andnot of opinion, so that our readers would not learn 
very much that is new, we are obliged to forbear. 

The intelligent writer was engaged for a while as an Instructor at Amherst, and 
afterwards visited this institution. Here he attended a lecture to the Seniors, and 
recitations of the Juniors and Freshmen. Our ownclass we believe were the Juniors 
at that time, and we are sure they would be amused at the account he gives of the 
recitation in Gorgias “to a Tutor, that is, an Adjunct,” who he thinks had no occa- 
sion to speak more than sixty words during the whole recitation. Although our Ger- 
man visitor was present at a time when we were engaged on those memorable 
grammatical analyses, he pays the class a compliment for the accuracy and glibness 
of their recitations. We presume he heard the ‘ third division’ He also attended 
a recitation in Cicero by the same class, which was confined, he says, to an accurate 
and elegant [eine richtige und geschmackvolle] translation of the text. 

He visited also one of the Literary Societies, but which he does not state. The 
question for discussion was whether Catholics ought to be allowed to hold public 
offices in our country. He speaks of the speeches of the eight prepared disputants 
and then of the older members present being called out to speak extemporaneous- 
ly. He thinks that in respect to the question he heard discussed, our love for equal- 
ity of rights in the State, conquered our enthusiasm for Protestantism. 

In regard to writing, he calls attention to the Yale Literary Magazine, then in 
its sixteenth volume, and says it contains much matter which is [ Tiichtig und Les- 
enswerth] valuable and worth reading! Much obliged to you, sir, for the notice ! 
We think of appointing you our agent in Germany, and of requesting you to trans- 
mit the subscriptions regularly upon the receiptof the third number. No copies de- 
livered to delinquent subscribers ! 

Herr Wimmer shows a more accurate knowledge ofcollege affairs than foreigners 
usually do, and his various observations will well repay the reading of those who 
Deutsch sprechen, 


We happened in, not many evenings since, upon a parlor circle, where the pens 
were moving briskly and the eyes were sparkling brightly, as if some very pleas- 
ant tasks were being then performed. 

We had some hesitation in remaining in a circle of such engagements, but some- 
how or other a pencil and paper got quietly slipped toward our side of the table, 
and we could not resist the temptation to stay and do as the others were doing. 

We were told that the recent “mysterious knockings” had revealed some mar- 
vellous facts concerning departed authors ; that Wordsworth was now stopping at 
a public house which was kept by ‘one John Bunyan,’ a tinker, formerly of some- 
what wide renown; that these and other ghosts had volunteered to continue their 
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services in supplying the world with reading ; and that a few well directed taps of 
an ever pointed pencil upon a spotless sheet of letter paper, by anybody in “com- 
munication” with these spirits, would bring to the said sheet of paper a new and 
original article by some lamented author. 

We, ourselves, could not get into the vein of communication, but almost all of 
the circle did, and Virgil, Swedenbourg, Poe, Carlyle, and even Mother Goose, were 
soon returning responses. Mrs. Hemans, moreover, was roused from her usual 
quiet, and just to give an example of the way that the ghosts responded, we shall 
venture to add her very latest poem, in the measure of Casabianca. We think it is 
one of her best’ But unless our readers are familiar with the facts on which it is 
founded, we advise them to glance at one of the early chapters in Dickens’s Oliver 
Twist. 

OLIVER ASKING FOR MORE! 
(Founded on Fact) 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


The boy stood with his wooden bowl, 
Whence all his meal had fled, 

The wish that lit his inmost soul 
On his pale face, was read. 


And pleadingly and firm he stood, 
As born to “rule the roast,” 
Yet, since he lived on parish food, 

As lank as any post. 


The boy stood still—he would not go 
Without his bow! was filled— 

The empty bowl, as well as “ 0.” 
By lickings daily drilled. 


He called aloud, “More! Bumble, more! 
I haven’t done by 

Then plainly through the open door 
Came Mrs. Corney’s laugh. 


“ More! Bumble,” yet again he cried, 
“ Please, Master, give me more !” 

The eyes of Bumble opened wide, 
By Dickens, how he swore! 


And from the boys a stifled shout 
Rung through the cheerless room, 
And much the urchins squirmed about 

In thinking of his doom. 


Their peaked faces gave a grin, 
Each clenched his bony fist, 

And though they knew it was a sin 
They cried out—* Go it, Twist!” 
At last—there came a thunder sound, 

The boy—Oh, where was he ? 


Ask of the winds that far around 
Echoed with—* Oh—dear—me !” 
The nice Committee shook its head, 
They turned him out—to clover. 
And Mr. Bumble often said— 
“Twas Oliver—all-over.” 
VOL. XVII. 
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We have received the following capital ‘hit’ on the First of May Migrations, at 
too late an hour to give it an earlier place. We always did think that ‘ April fool’s 
day’ was the first of May, and we are no less sure of it, now that we are again 


reminded of the troubles of that day. 


THE FIRST OF MAY. 


Tired of heaving, tired of lifting, 
Tired of shoving and of shifting, 
And having shaken off the sifting 
Of that awful dusty day, 
I had dropped upon the floor 
On a blanket, nothing more, 
And had just begun to snore 
In my usual quiet way. 


I was done with fuming, fretting, 
Scratching, bruising, panting, sweating, 
Even wife and babes forgetting, 

I was almost sound asleep, 
When I heard a sudden crashing, 
A tumbling and a smashing, 
Like the loud, sonorous crashing 

Of crockery in a heap! 


So I made immediate snatches 
For the missing box of matches, 
And after many scratches, 

I at last obtained a light ; 
When, near my head, a mirror— 
I am glad it fell no nearer— 
There my fifty-dollar mirror, 

All in pieces, met my sight ! 


Then and there, upon that floor, 
I took my oath and swore 
That again I'd never more 

“Move” upon the First of May ; 
And though wife each year endeavor 
To move again, I'll never, 
Though I live forever, never 

Move again the First of May. 


RADIX, 


Among the items of College talk during the last few weeks, has been the marriage 


of oneof our fellow-students, a member of the Sophomore class. As might have 
been expected, the event has caused a great deal of fun around College, and among 
other things, the young man’s classmates have had a meeting to express their sym- 


pathies with him upon so important an occasion. 


We have been requested to print the resolutions which were passed at that meet- 
ing, and are willing to do so, although we have looked in vain for the usual printer’s 
fee—a piece of the bridal cake. Mr. H. Hunt was chairman of the meeting, and 


the resolutions were presented by Mr. A.H.Tracy. They are as follows : 
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Wuxsreas, In the course of College events, it hath pleased Cupid to remove from 
our midst a beloved friend and classmate, by sending is arrows intoour Ho(l)mes— 
Resolved, That while we deeply regret his loss from our ranks, still we can but 


congratulate him upon that e of life, which now is better Plumbed to his 
taste. 


Resolved, That as friends to the increase of the vast brood already sheltered be- 
neath the far spreading wings of the American Bagle, and as earnest lovers of 


country, we congratulate the nation upon this act, which has bound a first-rate fel- 
low by the choicest ties to the public welfare. 


Resolved, That in consideration of the erying evils which naturally result from 


such unions, we present him with a cradle, which, like the purse of Fortunatus, we 
trust may never be empty. 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to our friend, and to the 
press for publication. 

We cannot close our Number without alluding to the courtesy which we have 
uniformly received during the year that is past, from our Publisher, Mr. Maltby, and 
the young men who act as his clerks. It ought to be known to the Students, that 
Mr. Maltby has no pecuniary interest in the Magazine, and that he acts as our Pub- 
lisher, Agent, d&c., without consenting to receive any pecuniary compensation what- 
ever,—a favor which we are happy to acknowledge, and which, as a benefit not only 
to us but also to all of our readers, we presume the Students generally will be glad 
to reciprocate, so far as it is in their power. 


To CorrEsPonDENTs axD Excuances.—We have received from a graduate cor- 
respondent some lines upon the Aurora Borealis—which we had intended to publish 
in the present number. He tells us that they are “ by the belle of Eastern Connecti- 
cut,” and we therefore the more regret that our number is otherwise so full that it 
is out of our power to make them public within the reach of our College bell. We 
have been obliged to forego the publication of various other matters which had been 
prepared for press. 

“W. A. D.,” of Due West, South Carolina, has volunteered to procure us subscri- 
bers in Erksine College. We trust he will be successful, and that we shall soon re- 
ceive a long list of South Carolinian readers. At any rate we shall thank him for 
his efforts. The remittances may be made directly to the editors. 

«J. G., Jr.” of Kenyon College—is informed that he can be supplied with what 
he desires. We wish he would doas our other “Due West” friend has done,—en- 
deavor to extend the knowledge of our publication to others who are near him, and 
if possible induce them to subscribe. 

Our College exchanges received the past month have been the Randolph, Macon, 
Magazine, The Stylus, and the North Carolina University Magazine. 

We have also received the speech of Senator Douglass, on the Compromise meas- 
ures, and an electioneering “life of Sam Houston.” 


Errata. In the haste of proof-reading some errors of the printer escaped cor- 
rection. On the 208th page, sixth line from the end of the article on College Life, 
the word “ here” should precede “ been trained.” In the same sentence the word 
“ shall” is used several times instead of “ will.” The author had this right. 


TO OUR READERS, CONTRIBUTORS AND FRIENDS. 


FAREWELL! 


ALBERT BIGELOW, 
CHARLES M. BLISS, 
WILLIAM W. CRAPO, 
DANIEL C. GILMAN, 
HOMER B. SPRAGUE, 
Editors of the Class of 1852. 
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THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


. CONDUCTED BY 


The Stadents of Dale College. 


The Sevewrzenra Vowwme of this Magazine commences with October: 
1851. Three Numbers are published during every Term, and nine Num- 
bers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of interest to 
students; but local, humorous, and spirited articles are particularly 
desired. ; 

In the Memonasmia Yaiewsta it is intended to make a complete 


record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such histori- 
cal and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 

Tznus.—$2.00 a volume, payable on the delivery of the rump number. 
Single numbers, 25 cents each. 


Communications or remittances may be addressed, through the Post 
Office, to the “Eprrons or rae Yars Lrrerary Macazrsz,” New 
Haven, Conn. 


Pelinauent Subscribers are hereby notified that in 
order to obtain this and the remaining Nombers of 
the current Volume, it will be necessary for them to pay 
their Subscriptions. 
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